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measured by opening or shutting the slides until the
dot and ring in the center of the star just ceased to be
visible. Not only did the ring and dot become invisible
with the whole aperture of the cat's-eye, but the star
itself was invisible during the totality. Professor East-
man, on the whole, concluded that the general darkness
was on this occasion about the same as an hour or so
after sunset, when third-magnitude stars first become
visible. The instrument was pointed at the zenith,
however, and not at the corona, so that it gave no direct;
determination of the coronal light. Neither do the
observations of Mr. Eoss, in 1870 (by which the general
illumination was compared with the light from a candle),
answer the purpose any better.

One or two attempts have been made to compare
the shadow cast by the corona with that produced by a
candle; but the coronal shadow has always been so
masked by the general aerial illumination as to defeat
the observation. One astronomer only, so far as known
to the writer, has made an estimate of the coronal light
based on anything like a scientific foundation. Belli,
in 1842, found that the corona seemed to him to give
as much light as a candle at a distance of 1'8 metre.
He was short-sighted, so that an object like a candle
appeared to him as a confused patch of light, and it
was by taking advantage of this defect in his vision
that he was able to effect the comparison, which must,
however, have been only very rough. Two weeks
later he compared, in the same way, the full moon, at
the same altitude, with a similar candle, and thus found
that the light of the corona was less than one sixth that
of the moon. This comparison, however, is so unsatis-
factory in its details that no great weight can be allowed
it, and it must, perhaps, be still considered an open